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THE WELSH SETTLEMENT AT GWYNEDD. 

BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 

Among the townships that were settled after the time of 
Penn's first arrival, and which therefore did not share in the 
prominence of the original settlements, none probably has 
been more marked in the historical accounts of southeastern 
Pennsylvania than Gwynedd. It is a township eighteen 
miles from Philadelphia, on a line a little west of north, con- 
taining about seventeen square miles of area, and occupied 
now by about 3500 people. The surface lies from 300 to 400 
feet above the sea level; and the Wissahickon, receiving here 
several affluents that rise within the township, is itself near 
its sources. It is therefore an upland region ; and, entirely 
agricultural in its native resources, moderately fertile but 
requiring careful tillage, it has, except in its breezy hills, 
pretty intervales, and picturesque streams, no features of 
special attractiveness, or any strong occasion of fame. 

From the beginning, however, it has had a certain promi- 
nence. This was the consequence, chiefly, of the manner of 
its settlement. Unlike any other township of this region in 
Pennsylvania, it was "taken up" in one purchase, and at once 
divided amongst the colonists for whom it had been bought. 
Its population was therefore more considerable within a few 
months after the first settler arrived than that of adjoining 
townships which had been in part occupied for years ; and its 
importance was correspondingly established. So early as 
1705, Samuel Carpenter, writing to Jonathan Dickinson of 
his desire to sell a tract of land in Bucks County, 1 describes 
it as "about four miles from North Wales," this name being 
then the commonly used alternative of Gwynedd. 2 

The settlement at Gwynedd was the child of that in Merion, 

1 Penn and Logan Correspondence, vol. i. p. 234. 

* See " The Name Gwynedd in Welsh History," Penna. Mag., Yol. VII. 
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Haverford, and Eadnor, the great "Welsh Tract" west of the 
Schuylkill. Hugh Roberts, the preacher, of Merion, 1 had 
returned to Wales on a religious visit in 1697, and remaining 
for a year gathered a new company of colonists from among 
the yeomen and husbandmen of Merionethshire and the shires 
adjoining. In April, 1698, most of them sailed from Liver- 
pool, and, after touching at Dublin, they landed at Philadel- 
phia on the 17th of July. 

In advance of their coming, however, a home had been se- 
cured for them. The common Welsh custom, Proud says, 
was " to send persons over to take up land for them, and to 
prepare it against their coming afterward." Two of the most 
trusted of the company had therefore reached Philadelphia 
at least as early as March. These were Thomas ap Evan, and 
William ap John, both " yeomen." They were probably first 
cousins, and appear to have been men of considerable means. 
By the 10th of March, 1698, they had negotiated with Robert 
Turner, of Philadelphia, for the purchase of a tract which he 
owned, estimated to contain 7820 acres, lying in Philadelphia 
County, adjoining lands of William Harman, Tryall Kolme, 
Joseph Fisher and William Stanley, John West and John 
Day, James Peters, and " ye township laid out for Richard 
Whitpaine, Charles Marshall, Thomas Cox, John Bassley, 
and others," these lands being now in the townships of Upper 
Dublin, Horsham, Montgomery, Towamencin, Worcester, and 
Whitpain. 

Robert Turner, of whom, considering his prominence as 
the early business associate and friend of Pei^n, 2 and as an 
official and citizen in Philadelphia, it is odd that so little 
biographical detail has been collected, had been the owner of 
this Gwynedd land for several years. Upon the Holmes map 
the tract is shown partly in the name of Turner and partly 

1 See Dr. Levick's notes concerning him in Penna. Mag., Vol. IV. 

2 It was to Robert Turner, then a merchant in Dublin, that Penn wrote 
his interesting letter of March, 1681, announcing that " after many waitings, 
watchings, solicitings, and disputes in Council, this day my country was 
confirmed unto me .... by the name of Pennsilvania." See Memoirs 
Hist. Soc. of Penna., Yol. I. 
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in that of John Gee & Co., 1 but the latter had sold their in- 
terest to Turner between the time of making this part of the 
map and the sale to the Welsh settlers. An actual survey of 
the tract had probably not been made for the purpose of 
Holmes, or his successors, in making up this portion of the 
map; as in other cases, they very likely made a simple 
assignment to Turner and Gee & Co., in this place, of about 
such space as was expected to make up the area they were 
entitled to have. The deed of Turner to the Welsh purchasers 
recites that in the 12th month (February), 1794, Thomas 
Fairman had completed a survey of the tract, the returns of 
which he made to the Surveyor-General's office, March 10th, 
1698, the day the deed was executed. But this survey, if 
actually made, must have been very carelessly done ; it assigns 
to the tract sides 1604 perches long, whereas their actual 
length was over 2000 perches ; and it calls the contents 7820 
acres, instead of its real area, about 11,500 acres. 

If, however,, Fairman's survey was inaccurate, or if he 
never actually went upon the ground, Turner had no advan- 
tage from the fact. He sold the land as 7820 acres, the amount 
he was entitled to. Nor, indeed, did any one profit by it in 
the long run, for, under the Colonial Assembly's general act 
of 1701, resurveys of the lands were made, 2 and, the overplus 
being shown, the settlers separately paid Penn's Commis- 
sioners of Property for their shares of it, and received con- 
firmatory patents for the whole of their holdings. 

The price agreed upon between the two Welshmen and 
Turner was 508 pounds " current money of Pensilvania," 
for the tract, this being at the rate of £6 10 shillings for each 
one hundred acres, and this was the rate charged all the 
colonists, when, in the month of June following (1699), deeds 
were made to them by William John and Thomas Evan. 

1 This partnership embraced three Irish business men, John Gee, Jacob 
Fuller, and Joseph Fuller. They received warrants for land from Penn at 
the same time Turner got his first warrant, in March, 1681. They were 
doubtless friends and associates of Turner. 

2 Letters between Penn and Logan, referring to these general resurveys, 
will be found in the Correspondence, vol. i. 
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Meanwhile the company of intending settlers were leaving 
their homes in Wales and gathering at Liverpool ready to 
embark. Edward Foulke, who was one of them, left Coed-y- 
foel, 1 a farm on the little river Treweryn, not far from Bala, 
on the 3d of April, and, accompanied by his wife and nine 
children, " came in two days to Liverpool." There they met 
44 divers others who intended to go the voyage," and, having 
gone on board their ship on the 17th, they sailed next day 
for Ireland. The vessel was the Robert and Elizabeth, owned 
by Robert Haydock of Liverpool, and commanded by Ralph 
Williams. Touching at Dublin, it was not until the 1st day 
of May that they finally heaved up their anchor and set out 
for the ocean voyage. 

The names of those on board are not very definitely known. 
Edward Poulke and his half-score of family are made the 
most certain by his own definite record of the removal. The 
accounts ate also distinct that Hugh Roberts was with the 
company. All beyond this is more or less assumption ; it is 
presumed that all of the original settlers in Gwynedd, except 
William John and Thomas Evan, who had come in advance, 
were in this ship ; but I am not aware that the fact is fixed 
as to any of them by contemporary records. There is a tradi- 
tion in the Evans family that two of the children of Cadwala- 
der Evans, accompanying their parents, died on the voyage. 
Taking all the evidence, however, it may be assumed that at 
least fifty of the settlers, old and young, of both sexes, were 
on board, and these would include the families of William 
John and Thomas Evan ; Robert Evan and his family, Owen 
Evan and family, Cadwalader Evan 2 (just mentioned), his 

1 This belonged then to Roger Price, Esq., of Rhiwlas, in Merionethshire. 
He was high sheriff of the shire in 1710. The farm is now the property of 
his descendant, Richard J. Lloyd-Price, Esq., of Rhiwlas. 

2 With regard to the apparent inconsistency of calling the same person, 
in one article, by three different surnames— ap Evan, Evan, Evans— the 
explanation simply is that this is according to the historical fact. The 
Welsh surnames for these four brothers were ap Evan, and this changed 
when they had arrived here, first to Evan and then to Evans. It depends 
upon the period in which they are mentioned which one seems most fit 
historically. 
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wife and two children who survived the voyage ; Hugh Grif- 
fith and family, John Humphrey and family, and John Hugh 
and family. 

The voyage was a long one. The ship was crowded. As 
on the Welcome, when Penn came, a fatal illness broke out — 
not the smallpox, however, but the dysentery. Many died ? 
mostly children. " The distemper was so mortal that two or 
three corpses were cast overboard every day while it lasted," 
says Edward Foulke's graphic chronicle. He, however, with 
all his family escaped, and he ascribes it to a the favor and 
mercy of Divine Providence." Altogether, he says, forty-five 
of the passengers died, and Samuel Smith, in his Pennsylvania 
history, speaks of three of the crew as among the victims. 

It was not until the 17th of July that they landed at Phil- 
adelphia. They had been eleven weeks, on the way from 
Dublin. But, fatigued as they were, and lamenting their 
losses, they must have been refreshed by the welcome that 
awaited them. " We were kindly received and hospitably en- 
tertained by our friends and old acquaintance," says Edward 
Foulke; and Samuel Smith says that "when arrived they 
met with a kind reception, not only from their relations and 
acquaintance that were in the country before, but from others 
who were the more strangers to them in that they understood 
not their language ; so that it then appeared to them that 
Christian love presided even among those of different speech 
and profession, for they were not now many of them of those 
called Quakers." 

It is most probable that the wives and children were taken 
to the hospitality of the Welsh homes in Merion and the 
townships adjoining. The men repaired to the new purchase 
to prepare cabins, or some sufficient shelter, before winter. 
What may have been done by William John and Thomas 
Evan in the interval after the purchase we have no account 
of. Perhaps they had planted corn ; at the least, they may be 
presumed to have attacked the woods and made clearings in 
preparation for planting. Buckwheat could have been sowed 
after the main company came, and wheat sowing would have 
been in season in the autumn. There was some pasture for 
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stock in the little meadows along the creeks, and the berries, 
grapes, and nuts, growing wild, would go some way toward 
the supply of food. 

About the beginning of November, Edward Foulke's nar- 
rative says, they took possession of their new homes. The 
places where they resided are not all known, but a number 
can be definitely fixed. The dimensions of the several tracts 
which they purchased, and their locations, are all ascer- 
tainable from the descriptions in the deeds, and the draft 
given herewith will present the whole of these details at a 
glance. William John, who had by far the largest holding, 
had the upper end of the township, and John Hugh's tract 
lay across the lower end, adjoining Upper Dublin. The tracts 
of the four Evans brothers made a square across the middle 
of the township, and near the centre of this square, on land 
that belonged to Robert Evan, the first meeting-house of the 
Friends was built, in 1700. Near it stood the three homes 
of Thomas^ Robert, and Cadwalader Evans, and that of Owen 
Evans was less than a mile distant. Edward Foulke's house 
was on the site of the one by Penllyn Station, on the North 
Pennsylvania Railroad, belonging in recent time to Mr. D. C. 
Wharton, and now occupied by representatives of his estate. 1 
John Humphrey's house stood, according to tradition, in the 
south corner of his land, close by the present hamlet of Spring 
House. Robert John, a man of culture, who had apparently 
more than average means, lived where is the present borough 
of North Wales, grown up around the railway station of that 
name. 

As is stated in the quotation above from Samuel Smith's 
History, most of the settlers were not Friends when they 
came. It is the uniform statement that two of them, John 
Hugh and John Humphrey, were. These latter held meetings 
at their own houses for some months, while the other 

1 The house that stands on the site of Edward Foulke's original house is 
shown in the accompanying etching. This, however, has been built in later 
times at different dates. It is interesting as occupying the old site, and is 
itself of interest as one of the homesteads of a family of the original settle- 
ment. 
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settlers, gathering at Robert Evan's, there had such part of 
the Church of England service read to them as could be done 
by one not in orders. Robert Evan's house, then a plain 
cabin, no doubt, built of logs with the bark unremoved, stood 
where in later times a stone dwelling was placed by some of 
the Eoberts family, who for many years occupied the place. 
The site is on the southern slope of the hill, a short half mile 
west of the meeting-house. Here the meadow side slopes 
down to a little rivulet whose head is in a spring hard by, 
and it is the fancy of the writer that on this meadow bank, 
when spring came after the first winter, the settlers may have 
gathered in the Sabbath sunshine to hear the reading of the 
church service. This was performed, as the common account 
goes, by Cadwalader Evans, who appears to have been the 
youngest of the four brothers, and very probably the one with 
most education. He read, doubtless, from a Welsh Bible ; 
an edition published in London, in 1678, "gan John Bill, 
Christopher Barker, Thomas Newcomb, a Henry Hills, prin- 
tyr," contains, in front of the Scriptural text, a number of 
pages of the services of the Established Church ; and such a 
one was probably in his hand. 

Of this reading of the Bible at Robert Evan's, and of the 
circumstances under which all the settlers subsequently joined 
the Friends' body, Watson has handed down an account, 1 
copied by numerous other writers, from information which 
he derived from Jesse Foulke, of Penllyn. 2 I do not under- 
value this old and interesting statement, which very probably 
has in it important elements of correctness, but there is evi- 
dence that besides John Hugh and John Humphrey, who 
were avowedly Friends, others of the settlers were well dis- 
posed toward the same religious body. The memorial of 
Robert Evans, by Gwynedd monthly meeting, prepared prob- 
ably in 1738, early in which year he died, says, that " some 

1 Annals, vol. ii. p. 78. 

2 Jesse was the son of William, the son of Thomas, who was the eldest 
son of Edward, the immigrant. Jesse lived through the revolutionary time, 
at Penllyn, and is repeatedly mentioned in the Diary of Miss Sally Wister, 
extracts from which are given by Watson in his Annals. 
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time before he left his native country he forsook the national 
worship and went to Friends' meetings." This definite state- 
ment as to him, since it was at his house that the company 
of non-Friends assembled, gives force to what is for numerous 
reasons altogether probable: that the whole company of im- 
migrants, though not all had actually declared themselves, 
were warmly disposed towards the Quakers, and were inclined 
to join them when they left Wales. Their intimate relation- 
ships with the settlers in Merion, who were mostly Friends, 
the fact that it was Hugh Roberts, a preacher of the Society, 
who had gathered them for the removal, the respect they en- 
tertained for Penn, and other circumstances, all tended to 
produce the unity which actually followed. 

That all the settlers joined in building the first meeting- 
house is well settled. It was a small structure, of logs, and 
stood where the present building is situated, near the geogra- 
phical centre of the township, on high ground that overlooks 
to the south, for many miles, the fertile farm lands along the 
lower Wissahickon, and up the slopes of Chestnut Hill. A 
second and larger house was built in 1712, and it gave way 
in 1823 to that now standing. 

Of the character of the settlers, and of the community 
which they formed, a study of the facts inspires one with 
a high opinion. The earnestness of their piety, the simplicity 
of their habits, the cordiality of their intercourse, their cheer- 
fully granted aid to each other, all impress us. Of great hard- 
ships they experienced few, if any. The struggle to establish 
themselves needed courage, patience, and strength, but of 
these qualities they had a large share. Famine or disease 
did not waste them, the Indians did not molest them. All 
the details of their history are those of peace. 

Few direct descendants of the first company of settlers are 
now in Gwynedd. Several of the Welsh names are still re- 
presented, but by only a family or two in each, while some 
have altogether disappeared. But a genealogical study shows 
to what other fields of action those who have left Gwynedd 
have transferred themselves, and in a great range of instances 
the record is one of credit. To speak of some of the earlier 
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names only, two sons of Thomas Evan — Hugh, who removed 
to Merion, 1 and Owen, who remained in Gwynedd, served for 
many years in the Provincial Assembly. Hugh sat in 1722, 
and from 1746 to 1754 continuously. He lived to a very old 
age, dying in Philadelphia in 1772, "aged 90 years and 2 
months." It was he who, as a lad at Gwynedd, peeped through 
the logs of his father's house at William Penn, and saw the 
great man on his knees giving thanks for the refuge he had 
found in the wilderness, as related by his granddaughter, 
Susan Nancarro, to Watson; 2 but it is worth while, perhaps, 
to note that the statement that he was then "a boy of twelve 
years" is obviously an error. He was born in 1682, and, as 
Penn's visit to Gwynedd was in 1700 or 1701, he must then 
have been near manhood. 

Owen Evans died in 1757, aged 70, which would fix his 
birth in 1683. He was for many years a Justice of the Peace 
at Gwynedd, as well as a store-keeper, and he sat in the 
Provincial Assembly from 1739 to 1750 inclusive. 

The fourth son of Thomas Evans, Evan Evans, a preacher, 
died at Gwynedd in 1747. The year of his birth is given as 
1684. From him are descended a numerous family, including 
Jonathan, Thomas, William, and Dr. Charles Evans, all of 
Philadelphia, in their lifetime — well known among the Soci- 
ety of Friends as preachers, or writers, or both. 

From Cadwalader Evans, the original settler, descended 
Dr. Cadwalader Evans, a grandson, who was an eminent physi- 
cian in Philadelphia, dying in 1773 ; and .his brother Rowland 
Evans, who was County Judge, a member of the Provincial 
Assembly, and Trustee of the General Loan Office of the 
State from 1785 to 1789, when he died. Another prominent 
member of this branch of the family was Cadwalader Evans, 
of Gwynedd, who served in the General Assembly from 
Montgomery County from 1790 to 1800 inclusive, being 

1 Robert, the eldest son, also went to Merion in a few years after his 
father's settlement in Gwynedd. He owned much property there, but ap- 
pears to have 'held no public place. 

2 Annals, vol. ii. p. 79. Mrs. Nancarro was the daughter of Owen Jones, 
whose wife was Susanna Evans, Hugh's daughter. 
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unanimously chosen Speaker of the House of Representatives 
at the last session ; and who, removing to Philadelphia in 
1812, became an active promoter of the Schuylkill Navigation 
Company and the first President of that corporation. 



